The House of Commons
wage a bellum omnium contra omnes. Largely they are
personal friends; and extremisms are profoundly miti-
gated by their friendships. They have grown accustomed
to the idea that the mere arrival at power is an achieve-
ment in itself; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, perhaps more
truly than he knew, called the Labour Government of
1924 an "insane miracle/' Are politicians to whom office
is the supreme prize to jeopardize its possession on the
very morrow of victory? That, at least in general, has
not been their nature.
It does not take any special insight to see how immense
would be all the forces deployed to persuade a Labour
Government to be cautious in the use of its victory* The
immense authority of the Crown would be exercised, as
it has been used in the past, to mitigate the acerbities
of party difference. So would the power of the Press and
of the Churches* The departments would emphasize the
gravity of error, the need for time, the explosive nature
of a false step. The Cabinet would have to remember the
possible consequences of panic in the City, the result of
a determination in the House of Lords to fight, the
danger that crisis at home might produce grave inter-
national complications. Hesitation would be natural
enough in men who cannot fail to understand that they
are placing with fire. Once they begin to implement their
victory, there can be no going back. They cannot but
be aware that they will invoke furious opposition. They
cannot but remember, either, the possibility of the same
panic confusion that wrecked their predecessors in 1931.
Thfcy must recognize that if they are not equal to the
occasion they confront they run the risk of ruining the
party they lead. This is even more likely to be the case
if they take office, as they may well take office, in a
period of falling trade. The temptation, at least, to play